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ABSTRACT V^/ ; ' ' . . 

The validity and reliability of small group research 
published between 1970 and 1971 is examined in this paper. In 
response to the small group research position which precedence 
to^heory over m 

33rt£i^ ^se^cfhdary ppsi^tic^ ihq^ 

ekperim^nt s which dqntainr e re^iresent ativ^ sampl ing 

^ eight studieTs ^ubii^t^ in MSpeechMa^^oigr 

^^970^^aurui December 197jrwer^o^^^ f <Mmd ( 

^hat^there is cohsiderableK ag^r^^neht^^out whaj^ slu^ bte meastSred^ 
gbut^^n^^ that neglect 

^fj^ik stimuli seriously^trom^^i^d number 
c^sjmdies ; and (3) that aLCiufacy :ah^ 

J^I^ A^ crucial f actoi: in /Mhiiscripfc ^rgues for 

more stringent methodological standards in the publication of 
research and discusses suggestions for appropriate utili zations o f 
tasks and complete and accurate as sessment of - - - - - - 

(Ai?thor/LG) ' - ' 
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Task and Instrumentation Variables as Factors Jcoj^ardiisine 
th6 Validity of Published Group Conmrunicat ion Research, ^ 

V ; 1970-1971 - ^ - - 

The basic objective of empirical research in speech cormnunication is 
to acquire knowledge about the communication process. Researchers who are r 
actively engaged in the pursuit of this task are often divided on the question 
of how best to achieve it. Is it better to concentrate research etfort on 
generating thebry and hypotheses or should problems of method and measure- 
ment precede experimentation? Recent critics of the small group field have 
advised researchers to give precedence to theory over method. This paper is 
written as a response to that position and is based on the following. thesis: 
Placing measurement in a secondary role increases the danger of accepting 
th&/tru|h claims of^^kpeii^^^ s^wHi^h Opq^^ ; ; 

ixite:^!^ 

mental effects, excessive error dimiul'^hes the confidence that may be placed 

lin^e^er iBi^ s^^\^j ; ^ ^ ^^^ y y^[^ [y^^^^^j^" y yy ^^^^^ "7^ 

y; y^Grath and Altm^a 1 spxryy/^tate^f ^ali^^:^ ^ 

resewcfr initiated an^^era o^ ^ 
^earc^ers. ^ In ^ireech comrau^c^tioii>^ . 
haye^ll^en report ^-b^^ 

Eaphj of these^^rit iqs .has jf qiu^ f x^Dfeay 

lack of accunwilat ed knowledge, is characterized by coniceptual ainblt^^^^ is 
xnSi*ed by poprlj^HConc^eived: re^aar of the^r^ [ Whil^fthcy ^ , 

unantocusly condemn what isistudied/ these writers find little with 
the methods available to study it. A few of the critics find "social psy- 
cho?, ogy methodology" inappropriate to a: »'commuM^^ 

the ;mo8t part they agre^ that i the methods used ^ are rigorous . Bprmann 
refers to this as. "the paradox of; small group re^e sophist icated 



methodology coupled ^vith barren results.^ Moftenson believes thar the lack 
of a cotnmunication emphasis in small group research can not be attri- 
buted to unsuitable methodology. Gouran suggests that statistical pro- 
cedures often Interfere vith the detemdnation of significant research 
questions. And McGrath and Altraan contend that there has been an "over- 
emphasis on procedures and an underemphasis on theory. "^^ 

These reports have served to place mea^^^^ 
secondary position. The smair group researcher has been advised to "allow 
back into the formative stages of research the forces of intuition, 
allegiance to problems, and projection of the researchers subjective insights, 
Then, let methodological rigor enter .V."^^' 

Tliese cpllM that 1 

tnethq^^lpgjr Is :^f^ - 

has^atlud^ vt<^ vthe^Tisk iinVdlUnE^d; in^acce^ 
yie^^c^r^ 

j^hal^ pn^'s^^^ ^tased icnK^ ^ 

exrqrv^rfahce^ r >^ j : ^ ^ ^ 

y{ TIU.S ^i)^ small^roiip Tejs^Mcfi^^ 

tion during 1^70^ and 19H Jfor th^ 

can be^laced in the rei^^ is especi^lly^^nc - 

locating^uncx^ sofir<^¥ ^f eriror varisSicev^v^ ^ ^ 



Tasks as 7 a S ourc e of Var jancci 



Ihe decision vas made t^ lliidt the s^^^ 
variance to one cla^/ p5 variablesv^ Mby Bom^nn, Gburai^ and 

Morte^son emphasized^^^^^^^^ sraall\ 
group^ research, therefore, it vas assum^^^ of the publisKed 

J research would either measure or manipulate cc^munic^^^^ With this in 
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mind, the followirig question was ^ a Is there a class of variables which^ 

contributes significantly to variation in group conumnication ^^^^^^ and 
is often left uncontrolled and unmeasured? 

The interact ionist position in social psycholo^jy states that tvjo classes 
of variables affect behavior: the individual characteristics of the subject 
and the environinental (physical and social) characteristics of the situation.l^ 
Put another way. Who a person is and what he is asked to do (or where he is) 
interact to account Jpr most of the variation in his behavior • Since vital 
individual traits of group participants are usually either contrblled (e • g . 
all males, all females, Ml college sophomores, etc.) or manipulated (e.g. 
group composition studies), it seemed m^^^^ investigate the 

:Sltiual;fciuil ya - ^ 

^airpQse^;o4 asjked i6^;6o/vas i^ 



~£6rr^ tb^Ls^ A^nun?ber^^f :^al^^ gtojxp^xese^^ havl^ censured? the^/; ^^ 

crlt icism^^s .Shaw^s-^^ 

negljBct^ ta^ that^tasks^:proVo^ ^ 

bably ;<:ont ain^ more uiiwntr^ tlian J^hyibtlier c 

of^ e^qjeriments .^^^^ :^ V v ; ; ; vA ^ V V^/^ ? - v ^ - ^ 



The Sample \^ ^ ^ ^ - _ / - - 

Eight studies 7 : appearirig in Speech i Monogr^^^ January , 1970 ^ 

and: Jfecember, 1971, were ive sample :of small gr^ 

ccMmmintc^ 

express purpose of advancingv knowledge abp^^ 

I^^each study, the data was collected^u conditions, althpugh 
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only three reports actually manipulated independent variables. ^ 

The evaluation of the published research was guided by three questions: 

(1) Does the published research indicate any areas of general agree- 
ment about what should be measured? 

(2) Does the published research clearly report an unbiased estim^ 
of experimental effects? ^ ^ 

(3) Are the dependent variables reliably measure^^^ 

Investigation of the first question le^^ t^^^^^ con^arison of the stated 
objectives or purposes of the study. The sedondquesti^ 

around hoi^ tasks were utilized in the sampled studies. This included how the 
task was def ined, whether It was^ controlled or ^i^^^^ and its poten- 

tial for contributing to ereor variance. The third qu<ast ion necessitated^ 

Vthe seax^^^^^ rell^ibil ity Ves ti^^ ^: V/^ 

: V^^^ In order to facilitate a comparison- of the eight articles a flow sheet 

wgs^prepar^d^^^^^^^ 

in which the article appeared, the stated purpose of the study,, a descrip- ^ ^ 
tion of the task assigned to the participating groups, and the author's 

St atlEtd^e^^ -r^^/< ^ :^ 



0 V ' / V ^ ^ - /Ihsertv Table >I^about:^here- v v :V V - - - 

~ ConverKenc^e of Purpos e^ \ : v\ 

Seven of the eight studies measured either part or all of the verbal 
communication ^png group^part5i:ipant^^ ^ ^ 

l^i^ted to the exclusive use of ^ self^repbrt me^sur^ - 

Three of the studies were designed to find the patterns (Bostrom and 
Fisher) or structure (Stech) of verbal acts in group discussion. ' The three 
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differed drastically in approach and completely in tneasureinent of the verbal 
acts* Three other studies (two by Leathers and one by Larson) vere similar; 
each was designed to compare the verbal behavior under one set of conditions 
with the verbal behavior imder another set of conditions. Once again, both 
investigators used different dependent^yariable in<^asurcs. In, fact, there 
were seven different measures of verbal behavior used in these seven studies. 
Five of the eight studies employed instruraents developed by the authors 
(Fisher, Stech, tv/o by Leathers, and McCrbskey, et.4l»)i Noile of the instru- 
ment s had previously appeared in published research by bth<*r investigators. 
Since only the McCroskey and Wright instrument was factor analytically derived, 
there appears to be little chance that the others will receive any general 

X^ih^ ^P?€ist ix)r^ ^ 
of- general agreement about what rshpuld^^b^^ 
suggest that there is con^ i4erable^ a 

verbal communication - 
measure it^ V For this^reaspnV the i 
betwc^^s tudies^ ^ ^v^- v -v^ ^ ^ V :-_ ^ r ^ 



; Utilizatioh/of Tdslcz^aria^^^ 



: 1^ the groups in; these 

s tudiesT pr oduced^^^ biased es tiTnat es^ of exp^er iment al ef^ To ^answer th is v 

question^ the task information supplied in each study was applied to three 
related question (1) How si^^ 

eight studies? (2) Wfiat types of tasks were u (3) 

used?:- " V ^ v / V r -: \ y 

Anong the eight studies there was little si^^ the groups 

were asked t o do . Only Stech used a task which ha^ previqusly appeared in 
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the literature, the Goldberg Music Ranking Task. Leathers' t\ro studies 
and the one by McCroskey and Wright en5>ldyed "campus-oriented" probleinis* 
Burgoon required his groups to reach consensus on a national proposition. 
Bostrom assigned a different topic to each of thirty groups, but the topics 
were not provided in the article . Larson gave V'similar task assignments" 
to his groups, but the only information presented was that following dis- 
cussion, each group had to "present a written and oral report focusing on 
a problem which concerned than" V Fisher reported t^ groups in. 

his study discussed t'dccis ion-making tasks"; In the Fisher study, two 
criteria for selection of ^^t^ 

aiiid ^they 4^ z but j^^^^ 5the^: specif ic^^^^^ Ion s of :the tasks v 

:wasvprb^^ solve: the^deciisr^^ 

making tas!c^^ 
abottj^Ke 

inher&i^:^^ , 

tcr^<:ql3.5Jl)6ea together f pr^the purpps^; ofCstiatJ^tlca 
^01^: doubt as to Ch(^^2fl?|^r oj^ 

the vnatur^e of the tasks, p^rticularly^^ in light of jS^^her Vs expressed interest 
:in '^in-dept^ ^ ^ - ^7 - 

^ = J^There;^was c 
^ployed la these 

than one type of task ♦ Norie^^ 

either . Leathers and; Lars^^ contend that their 8^^^ 

solVin|;j^ tasks . F discussed in his groups as 

"decision-ma^^^ ''rapking task^^^^^^ 

MpCroskey land Wright, Bb strep; m 

assignment 8 ai I'di^scussion; ta^^ they varied from "a discussion 

bn^^^tif v^a tp^it as si^nmeiYt^ ^ 



^ _ --- 



Several important weaknesses are evident In these task defintt ions. 
First , there is no clear distinction made be^ the. different types of 
tasks being used. Except for the formal restriction offered by Stech» it 
is ln5)licitly suggested that the results of these studies can be extrapo- 
lated to task-oriented groups in general. This raises the question of 
whether data collected in groups assigned decision-making or problem-solving 
tasks is comparable to data collected In groups; assigned discussion t^ 
The experimental literature suggest s that they are not comparable. Hackman 
has produced the clearest conceptualization of task differences.^^ He con- 
tends, that tasks can be differentiated Ion the basis of "the kinds of cognitive 
materials with vhich a group works . "24 in this respect, discussion tasks 
differ markedly from problem- solving tasks. Discussion tasks require groups 
to work with issues, while problem- solving tasks require groups to deal with 
proposed actions or implementations. According to Hackman the differences 
between these two types of tasks can be reduced to the difference between 
asking "Should..." and/or "What changes, if any..." (discussion- tasks), and 
"How can..." (problem- solving tasks). 25 pour .studies testing this conceptu- 
alization have been reported In the literature. ' 

Hackman found that task type determined up to 50 per cent of the vari- 
ance on group output dimensions. 2^ Morris discovered that different task 
types required different levels and categories of interaction P Kent and 
McGrath replicated Hackman 's experiment and reported that ta&k tjrpe was a 
better predictor of perfcrmanca than group characteristics. 2^ And Hackman 
and Vidmar found substantial task type effects regardless of group size. 29 
Toj^ether, these studies indicate that some specific lijnitations should be 
placed on the kinds of groups to which the results of at least six of the ' 
sampled studies can be 
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In three of the5>e studies the task is inappropriately used within the ^ 
e^qperlmehtal design. On the basis of ';he Illinois task t3T)e research, 
Hackman concluded that "unless tasks are appropriately held constant, counter- 
balanced^ or san5)Ied throughout an experimental design, a real possibility 

exists that the results of a study may be seriously confounded with unintended 

30 : 
task effects." In the Fisher, Bos trom, and Larson reports there is ho 

indication that the tasks have been held constant, counterbalanced, or adequately 
jsampred. No estimate of task effects is given. The potential for error 

variance attributable to task differences exceeds minimum confidence levels , 

and the stated conslusions of these studies may^^b^ serit)usly questioned, 
^v^^ Sttech Inv^term^qf^the 

ta^k employed. He restricts generalization to "one kind of task" and he . - 
^ptbposes th£(tr^^ 
7o|vstructure^1tha^^ 

^qui^^ an^ditionalf ^u^ ^ 

How^xe^ ^ ; ^ 

^y^tech? Shaw-s r^se^ that tasks 

can be veryj sjhniiar In wlS^ 

^Ci^oirding to their p^ pioblemsv ^re^tih^^oe^ 

Jetp^^r^nd ^t the: same;j:i^e: be ^ery dissinilarv^ ta^k ^ i 

^4imensi<?i^ diffi^aitjr, /lanrill 

r oquirement sv -and cooperation T<e^irem^ts>^^ \ iS t eorms^^ Stech^s research 
a plausible rival h talsk properties J 

are considered. Any one of them might have cohtribd to 
interaction structure than the act of ranking fourteen types of music did. 
Stech*8 extrapolation tb "one-^type of ^^^t^ would have been more ^pprb|>ria^^ 

^ a more cOTttplete ^ample of ji^^itig ta^ks^ had ^een ti^d 
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vided evidence, that the dimensionc of his ranking task were representative 
of the dimensions of ranking tasks in general* Without such evidence, the _ 
implications should be restricted to one task rather than one kind of task. 

Six of the other seven investigators also disregarded a priori task 
dimensions* Only Burgeon considered a task qua task property; he pretested 
his discussion topic for familiarity. = . 

Did tfie tasks used in these "task-oriented" small group studies produce 
an unbiased est itnate of experimental effects? This inspection of the types 
of tasks used and the ways in which thejr; were used reVeals that: 
, (1) There was little siriilarity between investigators in terms of the 
Hitids of tasks assigned ^ One^:S±udy^sed^^a .others; 
used^^ei^^ if^^^ : 

; ^^Here xsras cons idfetable? c<ni^^ jofyer^^^a >?E>esplt:^^;th^^ 
^^^ifu^e^ tfepry J, noiixs^y^^ 

i^cal^ju^tifica^ tli^irv ^ask^ 

^;results on. the 

^>a^h^ of^ the other studi^s-^iajf/th^^T^ei^ 

^ -x>rientfi^ ;g;rpup^r ^ ; ^ i:i - \ 7^ 

^ (3): Ihree studies may haye^fei^se^^ 
ita^sks vithin the expefimenrtal desi;^ 

^nelj:her ^ y^^- -_^y : 

V <hity one study measu^e^l^nj^ \av^ ]ta^kT 

an^ this sti^ cgnsi^rNed-only^^ ^y:^:^^^\: r^- 

: V appears that ^all group research^ers^ in spee^^^^ either V 

patentlyj^sregard th^ task variabj^o^ 
^3^ttention seriously comprisnis^ th^ interni^ 
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Reliability Measurement - 
^ This report deals directly with the issues surrounding the degree, of 
confidence which can be placed in sroall. group research. In s^tudies which 
utilize observer measures of interaction, confidence depends at least 
partially on the reliability of the measuring instrument. Six of the 
eight sainpled studies based their conclusions on observer measures of 
communication behavior. One of the other studies was designed to produce 
a new measure of interaction behavior. Table 11 presents a summary of 
the reliability reports which appeared in these seven studies. Included 
are the dependent variable, the number of codjers, the reliability estimate, 
and the me^ 



Insert^able^I^aboiit^liere^ 



- [^Sje^^s of coding ieliability are not^feeably in'cdmple in all of these 
^tnidies ^^tth^ the pp^^ In terms of 

th^easur^g inj5trtm(^|:s-u^ the sev^h^^ bc~s^ar^ ted into two 

inajor class^^s thx)|e w^ noh-^r^m^ric cat^^ 

Stecli^UBpstr<wi,^ 4^^^ and those whix:h use par am^^^ - 

(two ^►y ^Lea t^^ - ; 

are/^ceedingfy^ in their treat- 
ment of -reli^ "several 
^^^is^^L f or ,amongr^''miri^n^n^ and that these 
^che^^\^ .8$; Trtie^reader is not told how many 
LC^ei^p^^ the ^lata are margiiial tdtal^^ act-by^act compari- 
sbn^^ coefficient r^^ total realiability or an 
v^it^nvK^^ 
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Stech's presentation is more complete, but even less satisfactory. In 
their appraisal of interaction scoring and reliability problems, Waxier 
and Mishler present evidence that scoring procedures substantially affect 
score distributions. Th'eir data suggest that studies of sequential Inter- 
action should use act -by-act measures of reliability.^^ Ir , study 
the reader is deprived of the information necessary to assess the validity 
of the findings.; Stach reports that a "reliability check" was made between 
the investigator and one other coder on one of the five transcripts, but 
that all of the coding was done by the investigator. . Several questions 
are raised by these procedures: Why was only one of the five transcripts 
subjected to a reliability test? How did the investigator decide which 

the five transcripts would be tested? Why was a rank-order correlation 
con^mted, since the category system did not require ranking? Why was all 
the coding done by the investigator? Why wasn't an act-by-act agreement 
coefficient computed? ■ • - ; \ ■ 

V flflifcrojn apparently feels that one person , working alone behind a one- 
way n»irror, can accurately record the frequency and direction of verbali- 
SSfiPRp. pince only one observer was used, no agreement estimate could be 
computed » In previous research, observer seating position a nd angle of 
vision have been shown to affect coder judgment. If readers are expected 
to tftUe Boatrom's concluding indictment of the- advice offered in contempo- 
rary group discussion texts seriously, then some precedence or rationale 
for using only one observer should have been provided. 

A footnote in Larson's article informs us that "the Berg instrument was 
pretpp|:ed with three independent coders for reliability," and that "theme 
type and identification of theme initiator exceeded 85%."^^ Larson reports 
that three separate tests were made; apparently the three raters were compared 
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to one another two at a* time. Again the reader is not informed of whether 
the oata were marginal or act-by-act distributions. It is known that raters 
made, several >ji- m judgments. It is also known that the Berg instrument 
contains only, a few categories. Given this information, an act-by-act 
estimate would be the preferable measure of agreement, since marginal pro- 
portions could represent markedly different sets of acts. 

Leather^ twa studies and the McCroskey and Wright investigation employed 
very similar instruments. In fact, nine of McCroskey and Wright *s thirty 
scales were taken from Leathers V LFRI. Although raters in both studies 
used similar procedures, making interval scale judgments of individual verbal 
messages, the investigators utilized very- methods of reliability 

esitimate. MdQroskey : and W - s: analysis of : variance method 

l:o; their data , while^L^^ correl^i tidns in both 

ibfi his studie The methiodo^^^ a distinctive 

df^ifferehce between the 

most of ten considiered to yield a measure of inter-obs^rver agreement , whiles 
Hoytl's test yields a measure ofeinstrument^^ 
agreement are not conq)arable to measure^ <^^^^ 

tjfiere is soi^y do about the^l^gltlm^^^^^ of these 

studies.: ^ r \ ; ;v } - : ^ z 

Qoncei^iing tl^ Jjf Interaction 

behavior in these studies, the folldx^irig is con 

(1) Reports of reliability are not a cruciali consideration in the 
publication of small group reseat ch. Only one study gave more than minimal 
attention to estimating observer .a^greemeht or instrument reliability. Four 
of the studies failed to report the metKod of computation employed, even 
in footnote. 
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(2) ; Investigutors^jho use category systems do not report the types 
of comparisons for which agreement estimates are provided. There is a 
substantial difference between category-by-category correlations and act- 
by-act correlations. It was not clear which method was being used by these 
rer.earchers . 

^ . - - 

(3) Although investigators usually report high levels of agreement 
among coders, there are few reports of high instrument reliability. In only 
one case is it made clear that more than "a few" coders have used the instru- 
ment. Without such evidence, the reliability of the instrument remains in 
doubt. 



* : ' / DisCUSSion v . ^ r : ^ 

As a group, these eight studies do not substantiate the claims that 
small grot^ research is methodologically rigorous and sophisticated. Examples 
of failure to report instrument reliability and independent support of 
validity suggest instead a relative devaluation of measurement as a problem 
preliminary to research. Arguing whether method is primary or secondary 
to theory or whether the emphasis on theory building has resulted in a 
harmful neglect of method seems somewhat less important than demanding that 
published studies produce unbiased estimates of experiment al effects. With- 
out such a standard, efforts to build theory from research will be fruitless. 

In light of the methodological problems uncovered in this review,' the 
following recommendations seem appropriate: 

(1) The task variable is always a stimulus in small group research. ■ 
Investigators can decrease the possibility of unwanted error by taking greater 
care in selecting and using tasks^ If only one task is used, generalization 
should be highly restricted. If multiple tasks are used, they should be counter- 
balanced and the possibility of task differences should be measured. Task qua 
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task properties shourd also be measured ^ since they may interact with inde- 
pendent variables under investigation. This extreme care is necessary 
because^ as Hof^nan warns, "the common practice of not identifying the problem 
used. • .deprives the researcher of a great deal of important and necessai^ 
information for his understanding of the experiment reported,"^^ 

(2) Reliability reports should be more conplete and more accurate. 
Presently, almost any means of computing reliability or agreement appear to 
be acceptable. This should not be true. Both act-by-act and category-by- 
category coefficients should be reported, so that readers' can make more 
accurate judgments about the yalidity of the results. Waxier and Mishler 
point out the necessity and advantages to more stringent relia^ require- v 
mehts when they conclude that "for ev^ the; effect of tlie scoring ; 
procedure on the distribution of^^^^s 

reliabilifcy of the instru^ 

inent^ will all more accurate interpretation of the da 
study and more useful icpnparisbns 
instrument."^® _ / ' ^ = . - \ 

(3) Should theory be given precedence over n^^ Regardless of what 
position is defended, it is likely that researchers w^^ a 
wide range of values running the gamut^^^^^ 



CTiphasis on theory. Since ^'all theorizing is sort of data 



and :all data gathering involves some direction if ^^^o^^ by implicit theories, 
it would be most advantageous to at least re 

of the two. ; ; > , - 
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Tabic I: Flow Sheet of sample Small Group Research Published in Speech Monor^rnptis 1970-71. 



Author « Issue 



Purpose 



Task 



Conclusions 



Fisher I B. Aubrey, 
Speech Monoftraphs , 
March 1970. 



Leathers, Dale G*» 
Spnech Monographs . 
August 1970. 



Stech, Ernest L. , 
Speech Monographs « 
November 1970. 



Bostrbm, Robert N. ^ 
Speech Monographs , 
November 1970 



'^..to discover the 
natu<re of the inter- 
action process across 
time leading to group 
concensus on decision- 
making tasks" (p. 54.) 
"...to discover patterns 
of verbal task behavior" 
(p. 54). 



". . .to measure the 
effects of.. .trust 
destruction on the 
small group communi- 
cation process" 
(p. 181). 



..to investigate the 
degree of structure in _ 
one kind of discussion 
task. ..to detect the 
degree of d Is tr ibutiat a 1 
and vsequent ia 1 st r uc t ur e 
in group = discus sion 
concerning aT^ranking 
ta8k»»^p. 249), V 



No specific task information given - 
Groups studied were similar in that: 
(1) Group goal was to achieve 
concensus; (2) Group successfully 
accomplished its task. However, time 
required to solve the decision making 
tasks varied from 25 min. to 30 hours 



(1) Ss played mon^ game with a 
partner in which they were told that 
winning was based on their ability to 
communicate. (2) Ss participated in 
1 hr. discussion of %hat action(s) 
if any, should be taken by UCIA to 
better identify with the Black Student 
Union." (3) Ss were given 1 week to 
prepare for discussion. 



"...to rank fourteen types of music 
in the order in which the average 
American factory worker would prefer 
them" (p.: 249). 



To describe group - 
communicative patterns 
^y* (1) Comparing: 
theore t ical> possib il i- _ 
t ies - 1 o ac t ua 1 behavior ; 
( 2) Findr t he : c«imui^^^^ 
t i vc ^ac t f r e<iu encies 5 - 
(3) De t ermine: the^ re 1 a- : 
tionshipfb^etrween -commu- 
nicative pa 1 1 e rns rand - ; 
other group -fac tor 8 . : 



Burgoon , Michael , 
Speech Monographs « 
June 1971. 



La r son , Char le 8 : V. » 
Speech Monographs « 
August 1971% _ 



Leathers, Dale G., 
Speech Mpnogrgphs > 
August 1971. 



McCroskey, .Tnmes C. , 
and Wri^t ,- David W. , 
Speech Monographs > 
November 197lr 



To t es t the prppos it i on 
that: "people with 
different 1 eyel s of 
tol eranc e f or : amb igu i t y 
react :dif f erent ly t p 7^ 
hay ing \to pr oce s s _ ; ^ : 
con f l ie t ing: ittf ormat ion 
to arrive at group 
concensus" - (p. 121) 



To compare the verbal 
behavior of initially 
leaderless, task- 
orientjed groups in which 
a leader has clearly _- 
emerged with the same: 
type of groups, in which 
no _ leader has emerged . " 



•*Each, group wa s a ss igned a V t op ic ^ 
and a f tier a twelve minut> preparation 
period, discussed the topic for forty 

iiiinutes"^p7^254)v : ^ r ^ 



A 30 minute discussion or the proppsi- 
t ion : "The current civiU defense : 
program should be overhaai^^ 
was chosen on the- bas is that (1) Ss: 
were: r elat ively unf arnil iar wi th it , : 
^^^^ C?) Issue wasvcon^ ^ 
enough! to insurez discussion. 



To test for the direc- 
tion qualities and degree 
of disruptiveness of 
feedback associated with 
a spec if ic kind of 
message variable. 



To develop an instrument 
for measuring smal 1 
group: comrounica t ion 
wh ich" would al low ": .- . 
parametric statistical 
analysis*: - -7 - 



"All groups had similar task assign- 
ments : They were ajsked to prepare 
and prescntra written and oral report 
>fhich focused on ajprpblem which 
concerned them"" (p. 178). - 



"This study demonstrates that the 
interaction patterns of task behavior 
follow a consictent pattern of 
progression across time as g roups 
make decisions ..." (p. 65). ^ 



"The results.. .provide empirical support 
for the need to build trust among 
discussants... The discussant may be well 
advised to pay as much attention *:o the 
trust building^ potential of his message 
as to such traditional performance 
standards as acceptable evidence and 
sound reasoning" (p. 187). 



"...discussion groups working on at 
least one kind of task do exhibit a 
fair degree of predictability." 
"Some types of tasks undoubtedly lead 
to much higher degrees of structure 
than/othersV. . " ''The da ta Indicate 
'^^^ ^hcre is some degree :of* . ._: 
structure in= interact ion** (p . 255) . 



"l^he highr sender tends itb send more 
^h^^ he^^^receives* . .and to send more 
to a few-persons rather than the group 
as:^/whole**i (p . 26I)^^:^*lThie indiyi^al 
who Vend3 5nore-than he receives is. , . 

than the member who receives more than 
he:s^ndV* V(p.\263).- : : V 



• .amount of existing conflicting 
information will mediate evaluation 
of the jtask*!^ (p.^/124). J 



Refers to discussion in pilot work as 
"probl^-solving discussions" (p. 182) 
Ss had -two weeks, to prepare for an / 
80 minute discusaion onj •♦What actions, 
if any, s^iould UCLA take to work 
x:losely with; the Reagan Adndnlstradon?^* 



A 30 minute discussicm on what should 
the university do about parking in 
the campus area? - 



►.whence leader (emerges in a group), 
the over a 11 group a 1 1 en t i on sp an i s 
extendecl : and _ the group is abl e to 
concentrate its discussion on single 
ideas for longer 'periods of time" 
(pp.^80^18iy.^ ^ . 



••The confirmed relations.iAps between 
specific levels of abstraction and 
facetious and specific feedback 
qualities in probiem-solvinR discussions 



are determinant interactions" (p. 189). 



•*The l.B.M. ...can be used by 
evaluatora.. .with the expectation 
that the factor structure in the 
resulting <Jata will be essentially 

the' same" (p. -339).:- .-V: - 



Table II: Reliability Estimates and Methods of Coinputation for Eight Selected Small Group 
Experiments *^ 



Author 



Dependent 
Variable 



Ko^ of Coders 



, Reported 
Reiiability 



Method of 
Computation 



Fisher 


Fisher's Original 
Category System. 


Not given. Used 
"minimally 
trained coders" " 
(p. 55). ■ 


> '86 (agreement). 


"several checks" 
(P- 55). . 


Leathers 
(1970) 


Leather's Feed- 
back Rating 
Instrument. 


Two "carefully 
trained coders" 
(p- 185). 


From .81 to .89 
on the 9 scales. 


Pearons Product- 
Momenta . 


Stech ^ 


iatogpry: system 
>p€U:if tcally 
designed for 
the ranking task 


; (toe; Vthe inye 
gaitpr. - 


i 87" -btl "! ""f'i"5iticr»Y"4«#- - 

: (of th(e 5^ed .in \; 
the atady)!. 


- KanKjWQer 
correlations 
between Investi- 




usjed^ ; V - V ; 






gator , and 1 
other coder. 


Bostroio ; 


gFrequency:^nd^ : ^ 
fdirect ton f or : 
each verbaliza- > 
t ion for each 

-discussant. 


" One. " - : \ 


rNpnev;^^^ V _ : ^ 


None. 


Larson 


Berg's Tlme-> 
■Devoted-Tb- 
!fli(ames I^^^^ - 
nent 


<Three V 


> .85 for three 
separate tests. 


Not given 
(Pearson assumed). 


Leathers 
(1971) 


LFRI 


Two "carefully 
trained judges" 
(p. 186). 


Exceeded previously 
established cri- 
teria (Leathers^ 
1970). 


Pearson r 


McCroskey 
and 

Wright , / 


Interaction 
Behavior 
Measure IBM 


Thirteen inexper- 
ienced raters. 
Repllcat ed by 
twelve graduate 
student raters. 


.64 to .92 for 
each scale. 


Hbyt and Guilford ' s 
ANOV Procedure . 
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